‘Dear Pete’ 


By Mary Jo Butts 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 


“BRAZIL — Saturday will be a 
red-letter day for Pete Rose’s 
number-one fan. 
[* Helen Fabbri of 103 E. Blaine 
BC. author of “Dear Pete,” will 
leonduct an autograph Session at 
ynnunciation School from 10 a.m. 
j} 1 p.m. for the first books sold on 
e market. 
~ “Dear Pete,” published by Laran- 
mark Inc. of Neshkoro, Wis., con- 
ains letters from a variety of 
oe. Fabbri said. ` 
S Some letters to Rose are serious, 
uch as parents wanting advice 
me children on drugs. Some are 
“mushy,” such as teen-age girls 
‘wanting to marry the baseball 
thera, Fabbri said with a laugh. 
Be agers just idolize him.” 
Fabbri and her husband, Tony, 
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became acquainted with Rosé in 
1974 when he was playing left field 
for the Cincinnati Reds. “We would 
talk to him from our seats,” near 
Rose’s position, Fabbri said. 

After 1975, the Fabbris became 
Rose and Reds fans. They traveled 
nationwide and stayed at the same 
hotels as the ‘team. Friendship 
ensued. 

“We have stayed in Pete’s home 
many times, just like family 
members,” Fabbri said. 


When Fabbri retired from the 
family business in 1977, she ex- 
pressed a desire to handle Rose’s 
fan mail. The ball player complied. 
By the time Rose slammed his 
3, 000th hit, “The mail just poured 
in,” Fabbri said. 

“I don’t know what Fd do without 
Tony’s help,” the 62-year-old 
woman said. The couple picks up 
mail at Cincinnatis Riverfront 
Stadium and brings it home to sort. 
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T, H, Man Writes 
AuthetS— TH terb 12/4), a- 


Novel. 


Historical | 


“Old Days and Old Ways 
l| Along the Wabash” is the title 
of a book written by LeRoy 
Fair, Terre Haute tax consult- 
ant residing at 901 South 
Twenty-second street. 

One hundred copies of the 
vhistorical novel are being pub- 
lished locally by the Woodburn 
Printing Co. Inc. and the entire 


by Viquesney’s. 

The book is expected to be 
released Monday, according to 
the author who described it as 
fiction of both serious and 
humorous mood, portraying life 
along the Wabash in and 
around Terre Haute a century 
ago. 

He notes the characters to 
be fictitious but the scenes and 
customs to be factual infor- 
mation handed down by his an- 
cestors of some three genera- 
tions ago, 

Canal’s Constructed. 


_ Occasions such as house rais- 
ings, quilting parties, log roll- 
ings and husking bees are only 
a few of the frontier Hoosier 
traditions Mr. Fair has sought 
to vividly illustrate in words 


first printing will be featured « 


LEROY FAIR 


so as to make the traditions re- 
appear from the oblivion into 


which many have seemingly 


passed. 


Similarly, he has incorpor- 
ated into his novel the busy 
days of the construction camps 
attendant to the building of the}, 
Old Wabash and Erie Canal, aj 
portion of which channel still | 
remains in relief before the 
Elks Fort Harrison Country | 
Club. 

“A small group of houses 
guarded by a crude fort nestled 2 


on a high, level prairie in the 


Wabash Valley overlooking a 
beautiful river,” is the manner 
in which the author’s prose re- 
lates the early Terre Haute 
village scene. 

Concerning the time and its 
people. Fair envisioned it as “a 
period of heroic undertaking, 
which required men and women! 

of resolute, rugged character: 
to withstand the rigors of long,, 
cold winters and the heat and, 
malaria of the summers.” | 

To build up the pioneer, 
story, he has drawn on the mea- 
ger local records of settlement 
days and ballads handed down: 
through the generations to il- 
lustrate the homespun ways of 
the people of the North back- 
woods, 

Illiterate and cut-off from 
newspapers and books, the iso- 
lated folk are shown to be a 
pleasure loving group of whole- 
some Americans who relate 
their happiness, woes and emo- 
tions in songs of the day. 

Fairs wealth of ballad in- 
formation was recalled from his 
childhood and an old ledger 


account pinned by his coll 


great-grandfather during 


the 
1830’s, among other sources _ 


Vermont was the first state 
to be admitted to the Union 
after the original 13 colonies. 
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Leroy Fair, 7- 
Educator, Tax 
Expert, Dies 


LEROY FAIR 


Le-Roy Fair, 84, retired edu- 
‚cator, qtax expert and author, 
died at 5 a.m. Thursday. at 
Meadows Manor Convalescent 
‘Home. 


Fair, who resided at 901 S. 
i22nd St., began teaching in 1907 
in Lost Creek Township and in 
1909 taught in Prairie Township 
until 1911 when he returned to 
Lost Creek. 


He taught mathematics in a 
Terre Haute school for one year 
before serving as principal at 
Glenn Consolidated for nine 
years. 

Fair was elected to one term 
as Vigo County Superintendent 
of Schools in the late twenties 
and from 1932 to 1936 was prin- 
cipal at Prairie Township High 
School. 

He taught English and mathe- 
matics again at Lost Creek until 
1937 when he again became a 
principal, this time at Riley, 
Ind. He maintained this post 
‘until his retirement from educa- 
jtion in 1943. 

Fair was then employed by 
ithe U. S. Internal Revenue Serv- 
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Continued From Page One f 
from Indiana State Normal Col-| N 
lege and a master’s degree from| X 
Columbia University. Fair was! S 
the author of numerous articles! = 
ae > 


on education which were printed 
in education journals. 

Fair was’ a member of the 
Memorial United Methodist 
Church, Phi Delta Kappa Fra- 
‘fernity, Vigo County Retired 
Teachers Association, and the) 
Retired Civil Service Employes 


Association. j 
Survivors include his wife, 
Earlene; one daughter, Mrs.: 


Dorothy Clark, San Anselmo, 
Calif., and one son, Santford,} 
East Glenn, Ind. 

Services will be at 2 p.m. 
Saturday at the Callahan Fu- 
neral Home where friends may; 
call after 1 p.m. Friday. The 
Rev. Willard J. Doyle will offi- 
ciate at the rites. Burial will 
be in Highland Lawn Cemetery. 


The United States is 
world’s largest land owner. 


the 


ice in Terre Haute as an income. 


tax examiner until his retire- 
‘ment in 1954. He then was a pri- 
vate tax accountant for severa! 
years. 

He received his B.A. degree 


Continued On Page 2, Col. 6. 
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A conversation with Philip Jose Farmer 
z l P Specie! Collections 


1/10/1999 


Editor's note: This is an edited transcript of an interview with the author 
at his home. 


TERRY BIBO: Just for the purposes of marking things, this is our interview with 
Philip Jose Farmer on Nov. 10, 1998, at his soon-to-be former home on Mount 
Hawley Road. He has been gracious enough to let us come and work on this 
while he's in the midst of packing. We appreciate that very much. 


PHILIP JOSE FARMER: You're very welcome. I think. So far, anyway. 


TB: It's just going to get way worse from here. Let's start all the way at the 
beginning. . . . What I noticed and found peculiar was that your Web site says 
you were born in Peoria, but... 


PJF: That's a grave mistake. 
TB: OK, OK. You were actually born where? 


PJF: North Terre Haute, Ind., on the banks of the Wabash, right in the middle of 
the worst storm of 1918, on Jan. 26. My father always claimed that he had to 
wade through snow up to his waist to the doctor, but he was a short man so I 
think it was only about 3 feet deep. 


TB: How long did you live in Terre Haute? 


PJF: Two years, and then we moved to Indianapolis into an apartment house. 
About a year after that we moved to Greenwood, Ind., which is just south of 
Indianapolis, and then we moved to Mexico. . . Mexico, Missouri, where my 
father was a civil engineer (who) built a power plant. After that was done, he 
had two jobs open, in Peoria or Kansas City. And he finally picked out Peoria. 
Otherwise, of course, my life would have been entirely different. 


TB: You were 5, about, when you moved here? 


PJF: Yeah... oh, it was 4. It was 1922 .. . We lived on what was called New 
Street down on the South Side, where we had a small house with an outhouse 
out back. Practically everybody did then, down there. When I went to school, I 
went to Webster, which is no longer used now, you know. And I think since then, 
some years ago, that particular street became part of the housing project down 
there, but I don't know which one. 


TB: What's vour earliest memorv? 
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PJF: Well, you're not going to believe it, but it was when I got my first haircut, 
at the age of 1⁄2. 


TB: Did they nick you? 


PJF: No. I don't know why I remember it, but I do, in great detail, and I gave it 
back to my mother and father and uncle years later and they said that was right. 
Said a little shack, run by a barber by the railroad tracks . . . Of course there's a 
lot of gaps in between. I don't have a photographic memory and especially now 

that I'm 80 I don't have hardly any memory at all. 


TB: Do you remember any particular person? 


PIF: Well, I remember some of my teachers in grade school. They were great. 
Of course, we didn't have the discipline problems in those days. There was Miss 
Blanche Nixon, who was a very little woman and hunch-backed, a wonderful 
teacher, everybody loved her. And there were other teachers. ... 


When I was in the eighth grade I had a science teacher who told me that rockets 
couldn't operate in outer space cause they didn't have any air to push on.... 


I stood up and corrected him. Should have known better. I tried to argue with 
him, told him they didn't need air. Even at that age I knew about Newton's Law 
of Action and Reaction. And he told me to shut up and sit down. I've never 
forgotten that. I meant to call him up, years later, when Sputnik went up, but I 
was in another city. Anyway, I thought, "Well, he'll know." 


TB: So when you were at Peoria High School, what were you aiming for? 


PJF: I knew I wanted to be a writer ever since I was in fourth grade. I had some 
vague idea of being a journalist or a teacher. . . . as freshman, they sent me out 
for the paper. I decided I just wasn't aggressive enough. So then I thought I'd 
be a teacher. In years later, after listening to the student teachers and the real 
teachers, I decided that was a dog's life and I didn't want that. 


TB: Let's talk a little bit about the McClure Library... 


PJF: . . . It was directly across from where the Beverly Theater used to be, 
which at that time the Beverly didn't exist yet. It was right next to or was part of 
Smith's Drug Store. 2 


It had an adult and a children's section. And it had wonderful books, just 
wonderful. I was an avid reader then, and that's where I really started reading 9 
widely. They had a lot of science fiction. They had a lot of boys' adventure. They mee 
had a lot of girls' books. They had history books, they had magazines. American > 
Boy, I think it was, Youth's Companion, stuff like that. Bs 


And then when I got to the adult section I just went ape. Literally, because I 
discovered the Tarzan books. 


TB: Didn't you do a stint as the Braves' mascot? 


DIE: ^h č van'ra tallinn ahaiit Erad \Aisrinn and Hie Dannevilhraniane tha hand? 
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Well, yeah, at that time he was writing college songs, you know, which colleges 
would then adopt as their official songs. So he wrote "Bravo, Bradley Braves." 
And some of the students and teachers cooked up a deal whereby they sent me 
to present him with a war bonnet (in New York), because at that time I had 
thought I was one-sixteenth Cherokee. ... 


I presented the war bonnet to Fred Waring and a bunch of stuff went on I don't 
remember -- tomfoolery. Then I flew back and wrote up an account later on for 
the Bradley newspaper. That was fun. 


TB: I was going to ask that you tell the story about how you courted Bette at 
Bradley. 


PJF: They had her as the lead singer in a play that they were putting on at 
Bradley. And I saw it and became quite enthralled, but I didn't make any move. 
And then apparently she looked the field over and picked three or four, I heard 
through a friend. So one day I went to Bradley Hall. 


Now I don't know if you know the setup, but then when you went in there was a 
stairway over on your right and a stairway on your left and they both went down 
to the basement floor. And she had a locker very close there. And I went down 

and spoke to her and she didn't pay any attention. (We hadn't been introduced.) 


So I went up, back up to the top of the steps. There must have been about, oh, 
I don't know, 20 or more. Threw myself down the steps. Pretty athletic. And that 
didn't faze her, not on the surface. 


So I went back up and threw myself down again. Bangety-bang . . . I could have 
been a stunt man, at least for coming down steps. I can't remember if then she 

spoke to me or if she waited till a third time and she got worried I'd hurt myself. 
So I introduced myself and from then on... (waves his hands) 


TB: How did Peoria influence you? What did you take with you and what did you 
bring back? 


PJF:...In 1959, I wrote a novel most people don't know about except the 
collectors, which took place in a disguised Peoria and a disguised steel mill. 


It was about the white-black race relationships, primarily, in the steel mill and 
around Peoria. And also between the narrator, whose last name was Alliger, who 
had just come back from the war. He was the equivalent of what we would now 
call Navy Seals. I drew a big parallel between the moral and racial and 
intellectual atmosphere of Peoria and the depths of the sea at that time. 


It was way ahead of its time. It had some characters there, black and white 
characters, that really were different. And it also had to do with the other side of 
the coin of religion, which is sex. 


I thought sure that it would be a bestseller and attract a lot of attention, but all 
the big publishers turned it down. And I think it was because of the subject 
matter, which was too far ahead of its time. It eventually ended up being a 
paperback, published by some -- believe it or not -- obscure pharmaceutical 
company. ... (Keystone) was hell to work in. I must have been nuts to work 
there 11 years. 
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TB: You saw a UFO while working at Keystone? 


PJF: It was night, I worked a lot of nights. I was standing in the huge door of 
the blooming mill, which faced north. 


Looking towards Peoria I happened to look up and there was a round blue ball -- 
now if only I had seen it, you know, it could be an aberration or an illusion -- it 
shimmered. 


Now it was not, as they tried to claim later on, a weather balloon. Because 
weather balloons always go with the wind, they don't go against the wind. They 
don't go up and then come down because nobody's controlling them. Or shoot 
off in the south direction when they're going east. 


And next day there was an article or two in the. . . let me see, we didn't have 
the Journal Star then. We had the Journal and the Star, I think. And a lot of 
people reported seeing it. It never was satisfactorily explained. 


Now of course, being a science fiction person doesn't mean that I think that 
UFOs are flying saucers or manned by people from outer space. There have been 
enough unexplained UFOs to convince me and a lot of other people that it is 
some sort of a phenomenon of which we know nothing, which exhibits itself now 
and then. That's as far as I'd go. 


TB: How does a guy from Peoria become the fellow who introduced sex to 
science fiction? 


PJF: Well, of course, when I was young I didn't even think about that. But when 
I got older. . . I read a lot of other stuff too, you know, mainstream. I thought 
science fiction, which was supposed to be actually about everything in the world, 
was remarkably restrictive and reticent about anything to do with sex. 


Publishers were afraid, and probably with good reason, because most of their 
readers wouldn't have liked it. So I thought, "Well, I'll write this book which is 
full of alien biology and alien reproduction -- extremely complicated theory." The 
story could not have existed without it. Now today it seems very harmless and 
innocuous, but it was the first time in any science fiction magazine, or maybe in 
any normal or national magazine in the U.S., where it used the world * orgasm.' 


Well OK, I called it "The Lovers.” It was about two star-crossed lovers. I wrote it 
as a novelette. I sent it in to Astounding Stories, which at that time was the 
best-paying, had the most prestige. The editor, John Campbell, turned it down 
with the comment it made him want to throw up. So I sent it to the next-best 
market, Galaxy, which actually had a reputation for printing more literary 
stories, and I got the same reaction from the editor. Made him sick. 


So then I sent it to a magazine that I hadn't even read, Startling Stories... . It 
became an overnight sensation with different reactions. Some, "right on." 
Others, "You're sick." Kind of funny when you look back. 


Special Callections 


TB: You use a lot of characters in your stories, some of them are real, some of 
them are fictional. Are some of them Peorians? 
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PJF: Yeah, a number of them are. Although actually I've used Peoria characters 
more in my first mystery novel. Nothing more now than I've used in other 
books, but I've used the city itself and certain Peorians, or composite Peorians. 


TB: What of Kilgore Trout, who caused such a controversy? 


PJF: There was a time when I could have mentioned that name and its creator, 
Kurt Vonnegut, and I wouldn't have had to explain who they were or what it was 
about. But newer generations, a lot of them don't know about it and of course 
the earlier generations that never read of them might need an explanation. 


Kurt Vonnegut is a very well-known author, chiefly a writer of what most of us 
call science fiction, but which he denies is science fiction. He had a favorite 
character, and he became my favorite character as a reader, called Kilgore 
Trout, who was a sad sack science fiction writer. ... 


We lived in kind of a small ghetto back in the '50s, '40s and '30s. We got 
cheated by publishers and agents just like Kilgore Trout. All in all, we identified 
with him... . 


So I got ahold of Dell, which was printing some of Vonnegut's books, and told 
the editor, who happened to be a science fiction editor, what if a book by Trout 
actually came out and it had a picture of the author on the back, and it had the 
same quotations, and it had, bibliography and a biography of Trout and I wrote 
it, and he thought that was a great idea. So he gave me Vonnegut's number so I 
could call Vonnegut, because he hadn't answered my letters, which is all right, 
because I had been deluged with too many letters to answer anyway. I called 
him and talked to him and I told him that Trout was my favorite fictional writer 
and I identified with him, and he said, ‘Well I do, too." 


So I sat down and in six weeks, which was really fast, I wrote this novel and had 
a good time doing it, laughing all the time. And I wrote the bibliography based 
on Vonnegut's titles from various books and I wrote the biography. I had a 
picture taken of me, the author, with a fake beard formed from two wigs that 
were cut and glued on. There were a number of pictures that the photographer 
took in various conditions, mostly down in the basement portraying me as a 
janitor, which was actually one of the jobs Trout had.... 


OK, it came out and there was a lot of talk and guesses and speculations in 
various publications about who Trout was. I mean who was the real Trout, who 
wrote it. ... 


ng 


Nobody guessed me. And then I got invited to be one of the guest speakers 
during the series called "The Five Nights Down a Rabbit Hole," which is put on by 
Harlan Ellison at the UCLA. 


It 
Collectio 


Chg] 


The very day that I was to come out and speak that night, the UCLA paper came 
out with an article by the editor, proving, absolutely proving, that Vonnegut 

wrote "Venus on the Half-Shell.” So it was my pleasure to stand up there and tell 

them that no, it wasn't Vonnegut. I did it. 


So in the meantime, Vonnegut got a lot of letters, pro and con, about "Venus on 
the Half-Shell," accusing him of writing it. Some people said, and this was the 
minority, that it was the worst thing he had ever done. And a lot of them said it 
was the best thina he'd ever done. And that kind of teed him off. Poor auv. He 
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didn't like writing letters and here he was defending himself writing letters. ; a 
Now according to people, fans, who meet him at conventions, he pretends he 
doesn't even remember who I am. But he does. It was a sort of tribute to 


Vonnegut, whose works I admired greatly in the early days. It kind of hurt me to 
have him get teed off about it and in a sense reject me. 


TB: That wasn't the only movie deal. Didn't you also write a script for a sequel 
to "Fantastic Voyage"? 


PJF: Oh yeah, well that's another one. Boy that was traumatic, though. I mean 
the deal with "Venus on the Half-Shell," kind of hurt for a while, but nothing 
lasting. But ("Fantastic Voyage") almost wrecked my career... . 


They backed out. The whole deal crumbled. Doubleday eventually sent my 
manuscript to Isaac Asimov, because he had written the script for the first 
movie.... 


They never did make a movie. So I have two versions of the book which will 
never be published even though Doubleday owns it... . 


But, I spent so much time writing it, that we fell into a bad financial situation 
because I hadn't been writing anything for anybody else. 


TB: We should probably talk a little about your work with the environment and 
protecting it, and the constant depredation that's going on. 


PJF: I noticed that especially in L.A. and here when I came back in 1970. But in 
the meantime between then and now we've gone back to L.A. a lot... and seen 
the whole place go down, down, down the hill as far as I'm concerned. 


I wish I could have lived there, though, back in the '30s when there wasn't any 
smog and there was a lot of space between the little towns that's now filled up. 


So, I became very much concerned with pollution and overpopulation. I've even 
made some lectures on it, including one in a church, and have written about it. I 
get the reaction from most of these people that it will never happen. ... 

TB: If you were 20 years old in Peoria right now, what would you do? 

PJF: I'd head for California. 

TB: You wouldn't stay here? 

PJF: No, because having lived in California, I realized back in the '30s and ‘40s, 
before the war began, I would love to have lived in those places which are fairly 
close to Hollywood. All those countless orange groves and distances between 
towns and clean air. 

TB: I mean if you were 20 today. 

PJF: Now, well you know it's really not a question I can answer because if I were 


20 today, I'd be an entirely different person. I might even like rock 'n’ roll. 
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rernaps yu percent or your personality may De getermined by genes, or >U 
percent. Still environment is an enormous shaper. I believe 50/50 on the two, 
not one or the other. When I was young the whole thing was the environment. 
Change the environment and you're going to have a perfect society. . . that's a 
lot of nonsense. 


TB: What do you observe about where Peoria's at right now? What makes this 
place unique? 


PJF: You know, I've tried to find out what makes a Peorian different from other 
people, especially when I was writing this mystery novel. I had a character who 
was involved in trying to ferret out just exactly what made a Peorian. 


I've seen too many other cities and basically they're all alike. The difference is 
that if you're raised and lived in Peoria a long time, why, your immediate 
environment has had an effect on you. 


I don't know how to define it though. I'm a writer, I'm supposed to define, be 
able to define everything. I can't do that. Maybe it's because I'm living too close. 
It's like every other city I've been in. They have a certain stratum, a basic 
conservative, a reactionary people, a certain type of Biblical literalists. I'm death 
on them. For the simple reason that Biblical literalism can't stand up to science. . 


I noticed even then when I was young, I was reading those passages that were 
supposed to justify slavery that not a single one of Ham's descendants was 
black. They didn't pay any attention to where these people were located... 


But the majority of people I ran into in New York are basically like Peorians, 
basically conservative. Again it depends on the local atmosphere and the press, 
quite often, and so forth. 


TB: Here in Peoria you weren't that well known. 


PJF: No, not until the last five years I think . . . I have a great-grandson who's 
just 10 who's very interested in it, bragging about me all the time. Sometimes I 
wish he wouldn't because it's embarrassing when they've never heard of me. 


TB: This is a little different technological era for a writer. The process of what 
you do... do you do it, do you still write things out in long hand like you did 
once? 


PIF: Oh no. I did. I quite often corrected it in long hand. Then I had an IBM 
Selectric, an electronic typewriter, but I exchanged that finally for an IBM PC25, 
which was obsolete the day I bought and that was about 15 years ago. I just use 
that for writing. It has other capabilities, but what the hell do I want that for? 


I never learned to type. I do it with two fingers, sometimes with four. And that's 
one thing if I were younger, I'd take a course in computers and typing... I 
think maybe after maybe 2000 I'll get online if I'm not too busy writing. 


TB: What would you do if your pen ran out of ink? 


PJF: To conclude, I'd like to say, despite my vast interest in other universes and 
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impossible, the basic thing is human character, which is the main thing of most 
writers. 


This world in here (he taps his temple with a finger), when you get down to it, is 
just as fascinating and maybe more fascinating. This world inside your skull and 
the skulls of other people is really more fascinating and as far as I'm concerned 

is still unpredictable .. . 


And although they talk now about the death of books, I don't think they'll ever 
go away, by any means, completely. There's a certain pleasure in holding a book 
and reading it, not having to lug around, for instance, a small computer. And 
there's even a nice smell to certain books, especially old books. ... 


On the other hand, imagination, I think, is like a muscle. I found out that the 
more I wrote the better my imagination got, it got bigger and bigger... 


I always tell young writers -- after I try to discourage them from writing for a 
living -- I always tell them read a lot in every field. Even if you're sitting there 
and have to read the text on a can of beans, you may use that someday or get 
an insight. 


And that's about the end of my so called drops of wisdom except for one thing. 
I've noticed that getting old does not necessarily make you wise, because a lot 
of people that I know are still as wise as they were and no more at the age of 20 
as they are now at 80. The characters harden but that's about it. But they'll 
come up with something surprising now and then. Not only the human 
characters but the events. 


I mean things have happened that if I sat down and tried to think of all possible 
variations of a particular situation, I'd never had thought of that. I dropped a 
check in the receptacle at the drive-in over at Sheridan Bank and it disappeared 
between me and the teller. No explanation. So I had to go home and write 
another one, came back and they said well, we had somebody look at it and we 
can't find it. 


Now, who... if I used that in a story, would anybody believe it? But it 
happened. 


There are many strange events. The world may seem kind of depressing and dull 
and humdrum, still there's a lot of wonderful things or some not so wonderful 
things waiting to happen. Things you couldn't possibly conceive. 


Copyright © Peoria Journal Star 
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Former. resident writes ‘Mt. St. Helens’ book 


A former area woman 
is co-author of ‘The 
Mount Saint Helens 
Volcanic Weather 
Book,” currently in re- 
lease. 

Judith__Ann__ Farmer 
was graduated from 
Fayette Township High 
School and earned her 
bachelor’s degree at In- 


diana State University in. 


social studies. Her long- 
time interest in history 
and geography received 
an added dimension when 
she studied meteorology 
at ISU under the late Dr. 
.G, David Koch. 

‘She returned to school 
at Indiana University 
where she took her 
master’s degree in geo- 
graphy and cartography, 
the science of map mak- 
ing, to combine her in- 


terests and her artistic 
skills. 
Ms. Farmer taught 


geography and carto- 
graphy for several years 
at Radford College for 


Womem, Radford, Va., 
before moving to 
Portiand, Ore. to pursue 
her interests in history, 
map making and 
weather. 


Since her arrival on 
the west coast, she has 
Sublished “An Historical. 
Atlas of Early Oregon,” 
“Weather Almanac of 
Oregon and Southwest 
Washington,’’ two 
weather calendars for 
the Oregon-Washington 
area and several his- 
torical maps on a variety 
of subjects including the 
American Revolution, 
pioneer wagon trails, In- | 
dian trails and camps, 
several western National 
Parks and Oregon and 
Washington coastal 
waters exploration | 
routes. 


Her skills as a scien- 
tist, artist, cartographer 
and meteorologist put 
her in the right place at 


the right time when the 
sleeping volcano came to 
life with a bang on May 
18, and her close associa- 
tions with the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, the 
U.S. Geological Survey, 
the National Forest 
Service and others gave 
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her access to information 


West Terre Haute, mR 


not previously available the sister of Wesley S. 


to the public and which 


Farmer Jr., Janice Mc- 


forms the basis of her” Conkey, Linda Kellams 


new book. 
Ms. Farmer is the 
daughter of Mrs. 


Frances Farmer, RR 13, 


‘area. 


and Betty Alcorn, all liv- 
ing in the Terre Haute 
Another brother, 
James, resides at In- 


dianapolis.__ 
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Novel Written Sah “| 


A novel written „by native 
Terre Hautean Phillip Jose 
Farmer. “To Your Scattered 
Bodies Go.” will be discussed at 
8:30 p.m. Tuesday, April 13, in || 
Heritage Lounge at Indiana || 
State University's Tirey || 
Memorial Union. 

Members of the panel are 
Steve Connelly. Dr. Elaine |! 
Kleiner, Dr. Dale Mullen and 
Dr. Charles Nicol, professors of 
English at ISU. Student Lynn 
Rynerson will moderate. 

Author Farmer won the 1975 
Hugo Award for science fiction. 

The book review is sponsored 
by Sigma Tau Delta, English 
Honorary Fraternity. 
Refreshments will be served. 
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Helene Haute 


Resident: Writ s 
Myste ery Novel > 


Fielden Ty a ‘former 
resident of, Terre Haute, is the 
author offa chilling. pave] af 
suspense, 4“A Little‘ JGamez 
which wagpublished May,7“ * 

Farringtan, a native of Clin 
spent most! of his early:years i 
Terre Haute, and was graduat 
from Indiana State University 

After ‘finishing coliege, he 
worked on “newspapet T Chi- 
cago and Detroit, £ then 
moved to New York ag a radio 
announcer. After a* nimber of, 
years on the staff of the Colu 


(bia  Broadeagsting S item he, 


turned to free-lancing.}) i i 
Farrington, now a rëfiđent of 
New -Nork, had two novels pub-i 
lished pefore writing “A Little 
Game.” They were “Th®: Bad! 
Seed” and ‘The Velvet Bubble.” | 

His “new book, “A: Little! 
Game,” published by Walker 
and Co., New York, is a quietly 
chilling ‘novel that is compulsive 
reading. Aa, 

The_novel centers” around the 
plight-of twa: 13-year-old boys! 
coming from 4 military, academy 
to spend Christmas vacation on| 
Long Island. 
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ISU professor co-author 


1979 


of education textbook 


Professor Dale Findley of the Indi- 
ana State University Education De- 
partment is the co-author of a new 
textbook, “‘The Secondary School 
Principal: Manager and Supervisor.” 

It is printed in two editions — 
hardback for graduate students train- 
ing for careers in secondary school 
administration and a ringbound ex- 
panded version for principals on the 
job. The publisher is Allyn and Bacon 
Inc. of Boston. 

The book stresses practical ways 
for principals to provide effective 
leadership through decision making, 
problem solving and initiating change 
in an era when many of the functions 


| of building principals are affected by 


collective bargaining. 
According to Findley, who wrote 
the book with Charles Wood, Univer- 


sity of Akron, and Everett Nicholson 
of Purdue University, the double bar- 
reled approach is designed to answer 


' specific needs of present and future 


school administrators. 


A member of ISU's education fac- 
ulty since 1967, Findley has taught 
courses in school administration for 
eight years. 

He frequently counsels ISU gradu- 
ate interns in elementary and secon- 
dary school adiministration. 


Findley served on North Central 
Association evaluation teams and is a 
member and past chairman of the 
Professors of Secondary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, a 
standing committee of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 
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Local Soap Opera 
to be Taped oth (TH) 


Macks ville Gaz efe 


af fix 
“Legends to be Lived”, a 


‘soap opera created by B. 


Anthony “Tony” Felling, a 
North Vigo High School 
junior, is scheduled to begin 
taping on April 9. The show is 
the result of more than two 
years of hard work on the part 
of Felling and others. 

The program tells the story 
of the affluent Gallagher 
family of Terre Haute and 
begins with the return of 
Wesley Gallagher, a success- 
ful recording star. Wesley 
discovers that his family and 
friends have changed while 
he was away. 

Felling wrote the script and 
will direct and produce the 
show. 

The cast and crew has 
undergone many changes. 
There are 10 cast members, 
but at this writing, only three 
have been identified. They are 


_ Mark Baker, Steve McCam- 


mon, and Lisa Williamson. 
Baker will portray Dr. Truitt 
Potter, husband of newscast- 
er Shelby Gallagher Potter. 
Baker is from Indianapolis 
and is a graduate of Eastern 


| Ilinois University and Barbi- 


zon Modeling School in Indi- 
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by Randy Harrison 


anapolis. This is his first 
acting job. 

McCammon will now play 
the rote of Wesley Gallagher. 
He is an ISU student from 
Carlisle. 

Miss Williamson plays 
Courtney Jaccobs, Wesley's 
mysterious girl friend. She is 
an ISU student and a gradu- 
ate of North Vigo High School. 

One crew member is music 
director Wade Winston. 
Winston is a graduate student 
from Oregon who teaches 
Music Theory at ISU. He plays 
saxaphone and synthasizer. 

“Legends” is receiving help 
from from several local busi- 
nesses. Formals are being 
donated by The Bridal Cot- 
tage and tuxedos are from Mr. 
Penguin. General Telephone 
has provided the show with 
phones to use as props. The 
Statesman Inn has given free 
rooms and meals to actors 
from out of town. 

The people involved with 
the show seem enthusiastic 
and apparently have faith in 
Felling. “Tony's got a lot of 
friends out there who appre- 
ciate what he does,” Winston 
says. “He really works hard at 


od 


ae s“ 
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pee 


this.” 

Felling himself admits to 
having put a great deal of 
effort into the show. He says 
that he has sacrificed a 
normal social life and good 
grades to make it. í 

Felling plans to market the 
show later this spring in Terre 
Haute, Evansville, Vincennes, 
Indianapolis and perhaps 
Chicago. Whether the show 
sells or not, Felling intends to 
start on his next project this 
summer. He intends to 
produce a movie. 
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Writes Fo 


By ELIZABETH CIANCONE 
Star Staff Writer 

“Mrs. Blanche £ ie 
librarian at Terre Haute 
Vigo High School, will see fen 
fourth book released on Sept. 18 
The volume. “The West Indies. 
A Conceptual View,“ will be 
released by Cariton Press 

Like Mrs. Foster's earlier 
published works, this latest 
book is intended primarily for 
use by junior high school 
students, but also like her other 
books, may be used by adults in 
search of an introductory 
overview to the subject. Mrs. 
Foster believes it will benefit 
‘the many people of this area 
who travel and vacation in the 
West Indies. 

The book is both a travel 
guide and a history of the area 
which encompasses Cuba, 
Haiti. the Dominican Republic. 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica and the 
smaller islands of the Lesser 


Antilles. Also presented are | 
biographical sketches of some | 
of the leaders of the area, past | 


and present. 

Previously published books of 
the Terre Haute author are: 
“Dahomey,” now known as the 
Republic of Benin in West 
l Africa, ‘‘Kenya’’ the East’ 
African nation, and "People to 
Know Better,’’ a series of 
biographical chapters about 
black Americans who have 
achieved success in various 
fields of endeavor while 
maintaining strong feelings of 
race without militancy. Mrs. 
Foster's ‘special favorite is a 
word picture of Eubie Blake. 
noted pianist now 90 years of 
age. Her biographical portrait 
of Blake was the first to be done 
about him. 

Mrs. Foster considers herself | 
a native of Terre Haute) 
| althOugh she was actually born 
„jat Nashville. Tenn. She is a 
graduate of Wiley High School 
and of Tennessee State College, 
Nashville. 

Her career includes 20 years 
as a teacher in the Detroit 
Public Schools in Michigan. and 
; Varied experience as a teacher, 
‘librarian and lecturer. 
Immediately prior to returning 


to Terre Haute to assume a 
` . Ce eee ee 
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position as librarian A u 
High School. Mrs. Foster taught 
library science to graduate 
students at the University of 
Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Among her many 
accomplishments. Mrs. Foster 
is a founding member of the 
Afro-American Museum. She is | 
currently working on a fifth 
book, so far untitled. consisting 
of verses. 
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GR Mes Marietta Cain 
FULLER, 4 


CRAwWFoRD MRS MALEARET CÌI 
/ 


Both sisters sh; 
sy in promo 

s 1 No. 21 of In-\Mrs. Crawford 
e farm to gather shucks!dianapolis, demonstrated corn- 


Mrs. Crawford's junior high bees 
s include the hikeistudents of School A ave an au-jon display at the Logi Jabi 
, 2 A Mfield thisjthe Vincennes Univer: 
Fuller o from the corncribs, dyeing of] shuck crafts at the Hobby Show! coming Saturd od Mrs. Ful-|pus will be dolls, mai 
Mase neve the shucsk from nature’s re-|which created a great deal ofjjer has been BUSy seeing that frames, pencil holder: 
S figs. se sources, covering the bottom ofjinterest among those who at-|the book is placed at such tour-|tias, and many others 
“Cornshuck Ýn cans, decorating driftwood|tended. — t ist centers as Brown County,) Mrs. Fuller ha 
» : or other unusual pieces of wood,| As an inexpensive craft for all ; on 
afts” so that this craft of yes- Smokey Mts.. Mammouth Cave,|written two booklets f 
year would not be lost to this and the like, make this a welljage levels and all organiza-jete. Both authors appeared onliness world, “Role Play 
ad.future generations, worth-while book for camps. tions, cornshuckery abounds injthe Jim Jerrard Show in Color Clerical and Secretaria 
oximatelyi5 items are il Marietta Cain Fuller, known erraien and A a Brea fu-|TV this summer and both willland “Weighi 
ee “llas “Bert” Cain by many Girl|ture as increased leisure time 
this book, and they|Scouters; has been a pices: looms ahead. The future of 


\tograph party i 


r ng and Und 
demonstrate their wares at the|ing of Mailing Proces 


t thisiW a ba sh Valley Folk Festival;had some 30 business arbtcle 
rT by}: 1 wo for the Louisville craft is tremendous. - {which is to be held at Vincennes;published in the various bu 
= j incil of Girl Scouts ofl = Substitute Teacher. |University on Saturday, Oct. 14. [ness Bazines, has won two 
and has directed) Mrs. Fuller is doing substi- ontests, and belongs 
rary journalistic fra-| 


from 3:5. Books will be soldishort s 
_as_es-|tute teaching in business. educa-|t herean » “tie” basketito the | 
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thé Sécond Aaition oF “Philosophy and 

Education: Alternatives in Theory and 

"* Practice” by Dr. Russell L. Hamm, pro- 
safessor of education at Indiana-State Un- -> 
Qiversity, has been released by the In- + 

| _.. terstate Printers and Publishers, Inc. - 

I The text views philosophy as both a e¢ 
process and a product for individual zy 
F3decision-making in education and life and = 

includes sections on power/politics and 
God/religion, topics not usually found in pe 

fother books of this nature. More tradi- 
tional sections on ontology, metaphysics, 
epistemology, ethics and aesthetics are 

, also included. 

i- Hamm has had practical, direct | 

personal experience with the classroom 

situation at all levels from kindergarten to 

graduate education for over 30 years. His 

writing includes professionaal articles, 


textbooks, novels and poetry. He serves as `. 
- dli@etnwetiedbratinteaiiearbliions at ISU. 
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VIGO COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Ex-county resident's 
story told in new. hook 


Former Vigo County resident 
Claude C. Hargis is the author of an 


autobiography, “Iron Can’t Stop the* 


Wind,” to be published by the Bridge 
Publishing Co., South Plainfield, 
N.J. 


The son of Cecil Page Hargis Sr., 
Sandford, and Irma Hargis, Terre 
Haute Nursing Home, Hargis’ book 
deals with the years he lived in West 
Germany and his frequent travels 
into the iron-curtain countries of 
Eastern Europe. The author details 


how he smuggled Bibles and 
ministered to the underground 
churches in Soviet bloc nations and 
the attempt on his life by a 
Communist-backed terrorist group. 

Hargis, a 1971 graduate of West 
Vigo High School, now serves Vic- 
tory Center Church, Guymon, Okla. 

Three of his brothers are Vigo 
County residents: Cecil Jr. and 
Daniel, Terre Haute and Richard, 
Sandford. His sister Phyllis Strole 
resides in rural West Terre Haute. 
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ISU Prafess Or the 


Authors New 


Textbook, a | 
Dr. La h, 28.1976 of 


litt arts education at 


Indiana State University, is the | R E F E R = N © E 
„author of a new textbook for DO NOT CIRCULATE 


junior high school students on 
careers in electricity and 
electronics. 


(HLE IH 


| C 
“Exploring Occupations in | ommunity Affairs F Ile 
Electricity and Electronics,” | 
published by McGraw-Hill Book | 
Company, deals with 27 | 
| different explorations of that 
field. | 

Projecting the student into 
various occupations through the 

` use of an introductory fictional 

' paragraph, Heath's text then 
describes typical procedures of 
a particular job: electronics 
assembler, computer 
maintenance technician or au- 
tomotive electronics specialist 
example. It covers the 
aptitudes, abilities and interests 
necessary to perform particular 
jobs well, and tells what the job 
offers in the way of work 
settings, hourly or salaried 
compensation, and 
advancement possibilities. 
Hands-on projects and 
job-related activities which 
junior high students are a 
capable of carrying out form 

‘integral parts of each of the 
units. 

“Exploring Occupations in 
Electricity and Electronics," is | 
one of a series of 14 Careers in | 
Focus texts published by | 
McGraw-Hill on occupations | 
ranging from engineering and | 
manufacturing to food service 
and home economics. The texts 
are available with sound 
filmstrips, work sheet booklets, 
and cassettes of recorded 
interviews with workers 
describing the various assets, 
drawbacks’ and day-to-day 
“feel” of their individual jobs. 

Referring to his textbook and 
related materials, Dr. Heath 
said, “By using this curriculum, 
a school could put in an 
exploratory electronics 
program for a tenth of what it 
would cost otherwise:”*:.. - | 

A graduate of Chico State 
College, Chico. CA, where he 
received the bachelor’s -and 
master's degrees, Heath earned 
the Ph.D. at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He is 
currently serving. as acting 
assistant dean of the School of 
Technology at ISU. 
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pe D. pa ys Better.” 4 
BE erg Herold died at his home here 
2 ava 4, Wednesday at age 76. 


1-4 Ty D- TEN AA * He was graduated from 

Bloomfield, Ind., High School,) 

Note Artisi where he founded the school’s), 
? jannual, and in 1913 from Indi-! 

ana University, where he was! 


Humorist Dies per e t earst, te ar 


President of the I.U. Alumni! 

VERO BEACH, Fla. (AP) —| Association from 1943-45, Herold 
Funeral services will be held received the university’s Dis- 
here for Don Herold, Indiana tinguished Service Alumni Med- | 
humorist and long prominent intal in 1954. The same year he! 
Indiana University alumni af-|was honored by his hometown 
fairs. with a Don Herold Day celebra- 


Herold was a cartoonist, syn-|tton. 
dicated newspaper columnist} He was co-author of thej 
and author of many humorous Broadway musical production, 
books, including “Drunks arej Crazy with the Heat,” was] 
Driving Me to Drink,” “There dramatic and movie critic 12 
Ought to be a Law,” “Lovelyears for Life Magazine, and in 
That Golf’ and “Bigger and/later years was associated with, 
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1 The latest publishing lists contain 
‘notice of a novel, published Feb. 15, by 
i: Harper Brothers and written by, 
j léthelda Daggett Hesser, formerly Miss 
: Daggett of this city. The novel, which 
is called “Inner Darkness,” has had ex- | 
4 tremely favorable press notices. | 
$ <A great number of Terre Haute peo- | 
‘ple will remember the author of this | 
book. She is the daughter of Charles 
M. Daggett, and one of a family of six! 
girls. Tw of her sisters, Mrs. Josepu 
Fox and Mrs. Willis D. Miller, are still 
if residents of this city. Mrs. Hesser livea 
there the first twenty-one Years of her | 
life at the family home at 604 North 
| Center street. In 1893 she marriea 
‘| Walter Hesser, a graduate of the Rose 
H Polytechnic and an electrical engineer. 
Since her marriage Mrs. Hesser has 
lived in Louisville, Ky. She is the 
another of four children, three boys and 
one girl. One of her sons is at present 
fa senior at the Rose Polytechnic. Ever 
f since her childhood Mrs. Hesser has 
heen very interested in writing. It was 
always her one ambition to have a 
i book published, but like a great many 
other people she did not feel enough 
confidence in her own powers to send 
any of her manuscripts to publishers. 
She had experimented only in writins 
‘Short stories until the idea came for 
this novel. Mrs. Hesser describes he: 
undertaking in a letter to her relatives 
in Terre Haute: j 
“As you know, all the while I was 
working at my short stories, I meant 
some day to write a novel. I lacked 
only the plot—the will and the desire 
were there. Then, in the summer of 
f92% while reading for the third o 
fourth time Eden Phillpott’s “The Se- 
cret Woman" it occurred to me to use 
the same situation in a novel of my 
own—the situation of a father and son 
loving the same woman and the wom- 
an becoming the mistress of the father. 
The similarity to the “The Secret 
Woman" ends there for in Mr. Phin- 
| potts’ book, although the father dies 
as he does in “Inner Darkness,” the 
son never discovers the faithlessness 
of the woman he loves, nor that of the 
father he adored. In “The Secret’ 
Woran” the elder son learns of his! 
father’s infidelity but never tells his/ 
brother. In “Inner Darkness” Gabrie! 
himself learns of it. The rest of the 
plot came so swiftly that I had writ- 
ten the whole thing in thirty days. I 
had problems, of course, to solve—{part of the state which 
difficulties to overcome—but they were after Mr. Charles Daggett, jind where|dramas of rural ‘England. Here i: 
‘solved and overcome so quickly that he had his old mill. The |characters| realism, not of petty detail, but o! 
l now I have forgotten what they were. are a great many of them mill people. | fundamental, unadorned impulses o! 
i The greatest one was to avoid bald All the minor characters ‘are taken|human nature ' 


Terre Haute Woman In That Charmed 
““- Circle of Successtul Novelists 


HELDA DAGGETT HESSER, 


alas named|has much of the flavor of Hardy's 


coincidence in Nancy’s discovery of from real people—none of ‘the major “The scene of the story is the black- 
‘ her husband's unfaithfulness. I am not, ones are copied from life. The book is! soil region of Indiana, its impeling 
sure yet that this point is as artisti-| described in the booksellers list of motive, the double one of hate anc 
cally and as naturally done as it! Harper and Brothers in the following, love. Lucy Dwyer, a vain, selfish, em 
should be. But—at all events, I sent) way: pty headed city girl, comes ‘to. teacl 
the story to Harper and Brothers as “This first novel by Ethelda Dag-|the district school. Technically vir 
: soon as it was tyoed and it was im-|gett-Hesser is not only an absorbing: fuous she is a courtesan at heart, anc 
. mediately accepted.” : story of men and womer whose Iives! she makes no particular difficulty abou 
The novel was not only immediately | are deep rooted in the rich soil of the! becoming the mistress of Saul Dascom 

} accepted but it was practically im-| middle west; it is also the }erald of a!a rich farmer who is in his middle age 
: mediately published, withoout first be-|new and authentic figure in Amerioan| Then Gabriel, Saul’s oldest son, fall: 
| ing run in serial form. This is con- j literature. Out of our own soil, our|in love with her. The four cornerec 
siderd quite a distinction. own horizons, our own people; simple, | struggle between Saul and hfs son, hi: 
The story is laid in Indiana, in tne] ruthless, even tragic, “Inner Darkness” | wife and his mistress, make up the 
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ee 
story of a novel im which true nobility 
of spirit as well as ‘Ifeseness has its 
part. That the ‘ouftubme should be 
tragic is inevitable am it is to Mrs. 
Hesser’s credit that, she carries her 
story to its logical and artistic ending.” 
Since the publishiag of her novel, 
Mrs. Hesser has beén experimenting 
again with the short stéry. As yet 
she has not attempte@ to have any of 
her newer things puilished. , 4 < 


NEAL 0. HINES 


Mes Pate - 


N.O. pias Author 
Of Technical Book 


Former Terre Hautean Neal 


book concerning radiobiological studies of the Pacific from| | 


1946 to 1961. 


The author is a former newspaperman and college teacher 
here and is the son of a former president of Indiana State | | 


College, the late L. N. Hines. 


“Proving Ground,” published|ergy and Radiation for the state | 


this week by the University of 
Washington Press, is an interim 
report on the search for the 
biological effects of radioactive 
fallout in the Pacific. It is based 
upon studies which were begun 
with the testing of atom bombs 
‘in 1946 in Operation Crossroads 
and have continued during and 
since the United States nuclear 
test programs at Bikini and 
Eniwetok. 


Hines was a member of the 
Rikini-Eniwetok survey group 
of 1949 and of the ocean survey 
iteam aboard the USS. Walton 
in 1956. His “Bikini Report” ap- 
peared in the Scientific Month- 
ly in 1951, 


Laboratory Findings. 


Basically, “Proving Ground” 
records the findings of a single 
laboratory, the Laboratory of 
‘Radiation Biology of the Uni- 
\versity of Washington and 
traces the environmental in- 
vestigations it has conducted in 
the Pacific for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. It is also the 
first extended account of nu- 
clear operations in the Marshall 
Islands from the beginning to 
the suspension cf testing in 
1958 under international agree- 
ment. 

The Laboratory’s 15-year ex- 
perience in the Pacific is unique 
in that it is believed to be the 
joniy continuous investigation in 
|this field. “Proving Ground” is 


the first account of this unique! 


story. 


{Laboratory and presently is ex- 
l ecutive secretary of the Ad- 
ivisory Council on Nuclear En- 


Hines since 1960 has been ad-. 
‘ministrative assistant of the 


‘meline Fairbanks | 
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O. Hines is the author of a new 


of Washington. 

He has been associated with 
the University of Washington) 
since 1948 when he became di-; 
rector of official publication. | 
From 1953 to 1960 he served as 
director of university relations. | 
director of information services! 
and then assistant to the presi-' 
dent. 


Attended ISC. 


Hines attended Indiana State. 
received his BS degree from 
Indiana University and his MS 
from Northwestern University. 
For several years he was a re- 
porter and sportswriter for the | 
Terre Haute Star, had a stint on| 
the telegraph desk of the Mil- 
waukee Journal and was with 
the Indianapolis Star for a short 
time. 


His teaching experience in- 
cluded a year as instructor of 
journalism at Indiana State and 
two years in that field at the 
University of California. He 
served as an intelligence offi- D 
cer with the U. S. Air Force © 
from 1942 until 1946 and is a 
member of the Air Force Re- 
serve. 
He is married to the former 
Martha Perry, daughter of Mrs. 
George O. Perry, 634 South 
Center street, and has three 
daughters. Their home is in 
Seattle. 
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By Liz Ciancone 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 
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History may be shaped by na- 
tions and kings, but it is created 
and lived by millions of citizens in 
cities, small towns, and farms. 
“Five Senses, Four Seasons,” a new 
book by Harris L. Hitt, is the stuff 
from which history is made — the 
minutiae of a small-town boyhood 
recalled in mellow middle age. 

What makes Hitt’s book doubly 
interesting to Wabash Valley re- 
aders is that the boyhood was lived 
in Casey, IHl., and the re- 
miniscences include train trips to 
Terre Haute for a day of shopping, 
family reunions and names 
familiar to the area. 

Gone are the days of the five-cent 
movie matinee, the fall butchering 
and production of sauerkraut, the 
shivaree feting newlyweds. Do boys 
still slip away from the chores to 
fish the Embarras River or 
Mound’s Branch? Do youngsters 
still make May baskets, fill them 
with early spring flowers and 
deliver them to the homes of the 
elderly or infirm shut-ins on May 
Day? 

No matter. The days live again in 
Hitt’s book. 

The author has compiled 40 brief 
essays of life in a small town — a 
book comfortable to pick up in idle 
minutes. Wherever the book falls 
open the story is sure to trigger 
similar memories in the reader. 

My personal favorite is “May 
Basket Day.” We made Ma 
baskets too, but filled them wit 
popcorn, bits of candy and a few 
spring violets and delivered them 
to our friends and classmates. The 
Casey custom of bringing the hope 
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and promise of spring to the door 
of those who have so little to 
anticipate is infinitely more charm- 
ing. 


The book’s essays cover roughly 
the period between World War I 
and the Great Depression of 1932. 


REFERENCE 


w essays 


Unfortunately the author lett our 
area to serve in the Army Medical 
Department during World War II 
and hasn't come back. Now retired 
and living in northern Illinois, he 
surely warms his spirit with 
memories and is able and willing to 
share. 
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Hollis Hodges publishes his second novel 


By Frances Hughes Z, 

Native Terre Hautean Hollis Hodges has 
done it again. 

In 1976, his first novel, ‘The Fabricator” 
was published by Crown Publishers, Inc., of 
New York. 

Now, just on the bookshelves is his sec- 
ond novel, ‘Don’t Tell Me Your Name,” also 
published by Crown. 

Hodges also has had a number of short 
stories and articles published in maga- 
zines. 

He is a brother of Mrs. Merie Drew, 1004 
S. 20th St. Mrs. Drew was the only daughter 
of the six children of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Hodges. Hollis was next to the 
youngest of the five sons. 

Hodges was born in 1920 in Terre Haute. 
He was graduated from Wiley High School 
and from Columbia University, New York 
City. 

During World War II, he served in India 
and china. Later, he spent nine years with 
the State Department and the United States 
Information Agency, Washington, D.C. 

According to biographical information on 
the dust jacket of his first book (which his 
sister claims he must have written himself) 
“interspersed with frequent periods of 
unemployment, he has held a wide assort- 
ment of menial jobs. For the last dozen 
years he has worked mostly as a social 
worker. 


tie 4 ht) His hobbies are tennis, chess, and 


scuba diving. 

“He is known for his good looks, wealth, 
sobriety, self-discipline, and rigid insis- 
tence upon always telling the absolute 
truth. 

“He has two grown children and lives in 
Lennox, Mass., alone except for a pair of 
pedigreed Doberman pinschers. 

tHe considered ‘The Fabricator’ his best 
novel so far.” 

Considering that this was his first novel, 
at least that part of the information was 
true. 

On the dust jacket of his second novel, 
the following additional information is pre- 
sented: “He was never a great success at 
anything and didn’t get a novel published 
until he was 55 years old. 

“He has no permanent address. He can 
probably be found in one of the small towns 
in the Berkshires in western Massachusetts 
or one of the better bars in Key West, 
Florida.” 

All of which goes to prove in the minds of 
most of his readers that Hollis Hodges is 
somewhat of a character. One might guess, 
however, that he is somewhat of a lovable 
character because of the sensitivity found 
in his books. Perhaps some of this insight 
into the tenderness, love and kindness of 
his unusual characters is due to the 
author's experience as a social worker. 


Both books are short and very well writ- 
ten. They keep one’s interest. Both have 
happy and somewhat unexpected endings. 
Both have a certain amount of sex as is 
found in practically all novels these days. 
They are light reading and have a great 
deal of humor as well as pathos in them. 
They are love stories. 

“The Fabricator” is about a 25-year-old 
social worker who has secret custody of a 
six-year-old boy. He wants to find the boy’s 
mother but to loath to give up the boy 
whom he loves. He lives in a dream world of 
‘‘fabrication’’ which makes everyone 
around him much happier. 

Part of the locale for ‘‘Don’t Tell Me Your 
Name” is Indiana, supposedly the home 
state of the main male character. This book 
is about a female automobile mechanic 
who, in her thirty-second year, decides 
what she really wants for Christmas is to 
select a likely male by whom she would 
become pregnant. It is a tender but enter- 
taining and amusing tale that keeps one 
more or less in suspense. 

The first novel is to be made into a movie, 
and the same company that is to produce it 
also has an option to make a movie of the 
second story. The first novel also is now to 
be published as a paperback. 

One might wish that Hollis Hodges now 
lend his fine talent to a longer but equally 
entrancing novel. 
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Author writes about mother 


Recounting m memories sof Mariquita 
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The durable, worthwhile aspects of life 
can be counted on less than five fingers. 
Faith, family, hope. 

People have been killed for less. 

Others have lived for nothing more. 

It sounds so simple, so complacent to say 
that while living in the midst of the serenity 
and luxurious security of a free nation at 
peace with its neighbors. 

But a combination of those two thoughts 
— been killed for less and have lived for 
nothing more — was the trademark of a 
steadfast proud woman whose son, in 
making his mother’s acquaintance decades 
after her death, has reaped the dual reward 
of discovering his other identity while . 
strengthening a bond with his father. 

It’s over 7,000 miles from Carlisle to the 
U.S. island of Guam. 

But that’s the lengths to which Chris_ 
Perez Howard had to travel if he was ever 
going to find his mother, and himself. 

With those accomplishments now behind 
him, Chris has brought his story back to 
Carlisle. On Thursday, August 19, Chris ` 
presented his book, ‘‘Mariquita,” to the 
Carlisle Public Library. 

Chris is the 41-year-old son of R2 Carlisle 
resident, Edward N. Howard. 

The son has lovingly and painstakingly 
recreated the days just prior to World War 
II when his father, as an American sailor, 
met and married a native of Guam, Maria 
Aguon Perez, known as Mariquita. 

The early 1940's wasn’t the best time to 
be living in Guam, Malaya or Pearl Har- 
bor. 

The Japanese made life miserable in 
those places for residents like Ed and 
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While Chris was a player in that drama,- 


he couldn’t, nearly 40 years later, write 
about the experience from memory. A 
young child barely a year and a half old 
couldn’t comprehend the reason for an 
absent father when that reason was im- 
prisonment for three years in a Japanese 
war camp. 

Nor can he be expected to remember 
much about a mother who, to keep her ten- 
year-old brother from having to work in a 
Japanese agricultural camp, took his 
place. 

She was there up until July 18, 1944. 

The liberation of Guam by.the Americans 
began three days later. 

That was three days too late for 
Mariquita. On July 18, 1944, witnesses saw 
her beaten and struck with the blunt edge of 
a sword. The Japanese eventually led her 
away into the woods from which she never 
returned. 


Her son now has returned to Guam. And‘ 


he believes the mainstays which kept his 
mother going during the forced labor, 
beatings and other forms of mistreatment 
were her faith, family and hope. She was 
killed for nothing less and had lived for 
nothing more. 

That message comes across clearly in 
Chris’ book. 

After having spent most of his life 
growing up in the United States, Chris 
decided in November, 1979 to return to 
Guam and there rejoin the Chamorro 


people, those who were the original 
inhabitants of Guam. Through his book, 
Chris began fulfilling a Chamorro custom, 
that of storytelling. 

Besides all those who gave him material 
information, the University of New 
Hampshire magna cum laude graduate 
turned painter also received a $4,800 grant 
from the Insular Arts Council and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. The 
book’s first edition came off the presses in 
June of this year. 

The quiet, dignified air about Chris 
reflects the intelligence and talent he used 
in vividly bringing truth and believability 
to people and events which he personally 
couldn’t recall. 

The author himself sees his artistic traits 
showing up in his literary endeavor. 

“Since returning to Guam, I've taken up 
the pen rather than the paint brush and in 
this book, I think, that (if) one reads it, 
they’ll realize that it’s a person that paints 
that wrote it because I have created a 


‘number of pictures within an overall pic- 


ture.” 

And Ed, his father, helped apply a few 
strokes onto the literary canvas. But he 
was an unwilling participant. 

As Chris’ correspondence seeking 
assistance on the project kept coming to 
Carlisle, his father kept ignoring them. “I 
wouldn’t even answer his letters. He’s very 
persistent.” Persistence paid. A sense of 


responsibility came over the 62-year-old 
man. 
“Tve got to do it. It’s an obligation. I’ve 


_ got no right to refuse,” Ed finally con-- --} 


cluded. 

Only now does the son ahderetand what 
he was asking of his father. 

Chris commented, “I guess I was per- 
sistent because I really didn’t know how it 
(recalling memories) affected him.” 

Ed makes it known how his wartime 
experience has scarred him by quoting ` 
another prisoner of war. ‘“Once you've 
been reduced to the level of animals, you 
never really can recover.’ Those express 
my own feelings.” 

Chris said he now realizes the emotional 
shock his father endured and the burying of 
the past so as to avoid recurring hurts. But 
he believed the venture back in time has 


done some good. Ty 


“As a result of this book, ... my father ` 
and I have established a new relationship, 
maybe not a new one, but let’s say a dif- 
ferent one in that I understand him much ` 
better knowing now of the experiences that ~“ 
he has gone through.” 

The book describing Ed and Mariquita’ sj 
ordeals is available by ordering it from“ 
PPH Co., P.O. Box 928, Agana, Guam, 96910 | 
or by dropping by Campbell's Book Shop, 27 
S. Seventh St., Terre Haute, where 
autographed copies are for sale. 

Chris left his book behind in Carlisle as he 


headed back to Guam. But he took Carlisle . 


back with him in his memories of the days 
ghe and his sister, Helen, spent there. 


“Helén did go to, Í think, the first. three « 


‘grades here in Carlisle and so a lot of 
people can remember her particularly. 
Well, they remember us anyway because, 
let’s say in 1946, well it was either late °45 or 
46, two people from Guam arrived here in 
Carlisle, Ind. and it must have looked like 
we came out of ‘National Geographic.’” 

' The adjustments for the children weren't 
easy. 

“She (his grandmother) tried to have us 
eat with a plate, a knife and fork, but we 
preferred to eat with our fingers. 

“And I remember my grandmother here 


«saying how we would go out into the garden 


and chew on corn stalks thinking they were 
Sugar cane and that if something like a 
"plane came by, we would go under the 
bed.” 


The youngster, ann obviously took with 
him a part of war-torn Guam, has grown 
“into an advocate of indigenous rights, that 


_ is, allowing the Guamanians to determine 


' their own future political status with the 
‘US. 


And that youngster has grown into an 
author who writes in his epilogue, “In the 
war between the United States of America 
and Japan, the peaceful and hospitable 
people of Guam were the losers.” 
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15 cents sold singly 


Wartime tragedy - — and hope 


By FRANCES E. feces 

Written with the hope that people will 
know, through the life story of one girl, 
the sad history of the occupation of 
Guam during World War II is ‘‘Mari- 
quita (A Guam story),” by Chris Perez 
Howard. 

Howard is the son of Ed Howard who 
retired in January as director of the 
Vigo County Public Library. Mariquita 
was Chris’ mother. 

The small, 124-page paperback was 
published in June by the PPh & Co. of 
Agana, Guam. 

The writing project was aided by the 
support of the Insular Arts Council, 
Office of the Governor of Guam, and 
funded by an appropriation from the 
15th Guam Legislature through grants 

from the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 

Credit is given, among others, to Ed 
Howard and his wife, B.J.; Darlene 
Norman and the Vigo County Public 
Library. ' 

Chris Howard wrote the true story 
about his mother, a Guamanian of 
Chamaroo heritage, 40 years after the 
events of her hardship and death during 
the Japanese invasion and occupation 
of her native land. 

The author returned to Guam to seek 
information about his heritage and 
while there learned of the plight of 
Guam’s people during the war. 

The book is a tender and sensitive 
documentation with graphic descrip- 
tion of the suffering of the is!anders. 
Family pictures are used for illustra- 
tion. 

Howard’s mother’s name was Maria 
Aguon Perez. She was a mixture of 
Spanish, Filipino, Chinese and 
Chamorro and lived with her parents in 
Agana. Chamorros were the original 
inhabitants of the island, which became 
a possession of the United States in 1898 
and was made a Naval station. 

The book tells of Mariquita’s 
courtship by Ed Howard, a native of 
Carlisle, Ind. Howard was in the U.S. 
Navy and had been sent to Guam in 
December 1938. There he was assigned 
to the USS Penguin, a minesweeper. 
Being naturally curious and adven- 
turesome, Howard roamed the island 
and became acquainted with its people. 

The couple married in the Cathedral 
of Agana and set up housekeeping in 
Tepungan, near Apra Harbor, where 


the Penguin was anchored. Chris, their 


son and the author of the book, was 
born Sept. 17, 1940, at Susana Hospital 
in Agana. 

A second child, Helen, was born to 
the couple just before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor in December 1941. Since 
Sumay had been bombed and there was 
fear that Agana would be attacked, 
Mariquita fled the hospital with her 
newborn child. She moved with her 
parents to a cave in the jungle and 
watched the invasion of the island by 
the Japanese from there. 


The Penguin, Ed’s ship, was sunk as < 
it tried to evade the enemy. The crew ` 


swam two miles to shore. Ed was 
among those captured and was a pris- 
oner of war in Japan for 1,365 days. His 
only contact with Mariquita was one 
letter he received in March 1943. The 
Japanese moved him from one camp to 
another until he finally arrived at Camp 
Hirohata on the main island of Honshu, 
where he remained for the rest of the 
war. 

When Guam surrendered, all the in- 
habitants had to register with the 
Japanese Imperial Forces. From 1942 
until 1944, the Guamanians endured 
many atrocities. 

Mariquita and her family lived in 
constant fear and hardship. An air raid 
forced them to move to a ranch in 
Chalau Pago in March 1944. When 
Mariquita’s brother was called to work 
with the Kaikuntai, an agricultural unit 
whose job was to feed the Japanese 
military, Mariquita volunteered to take 
his place. 

There her treatment was merciless. 
In addition to preparing food and work- 
ing in the fields, she became the per- 
sonal servant of a high-ranking officer 


_ and was forced to cook, launder and 


clean his quarters. She also had to 
bathe and massage the officer and even 
cut his toenails. 

All of the island women there were 
expected to do the same things and 
some, under threat of death, had to 
submit to sex as well. 

The head taicho, or commanding 
officer, who became interested in Mari- 
quita, started to abuse her when she 
ignored him. She was then confined to 
camp and slept in a dugout shelter. 

Finally, she was tied to a tree, beaten 
and denied food and water. In the 
summer of 1944, as the Americans 
bombed the island, treatment of her 
grew even worse. During this time she 
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Ed, Helen and Chris Howard in 1945 


was allowed only a brief visit with her 
family in a concentration camp in 
Manengon. 

On July 18, 1944, three days before 
the liberation of the Guamanians and 
six days before her 24th birthday, Mari- 
quita was ordered beaten with a stick of 
wood and slapped by the head taicho. 
He also struck her with the blunt edge 
of his sword. She was ordered to his 
quarters and late that night she was led 
into the woods. 

She was never seen again; her body 
was never found. 

When Ed was released as a prisoner 
and returned to Guam, he learned of 
the death of his wife. He brought the 
two children to the States where the 
family and neighbors took care of 
them. The daughter is now married and 
lives in Bloomington. 

Ed Howard stayed in the Navy for 20 
years and on one of his tours of duty 
from 1949 to 1951 he was in Guam. His 
children were then reunited with their 
Guamanian family. 

In November 1979, Chris returned to 
Guam to do research for the book as a 
tribute to his parents and his family. 

This past August, Chris was in Terre 
Haute for a visit with his father. He and 
another Guamanian were en route back 
to Guam after a hearing at the United 
Nations. 

Representing the Organization of 
People for Indigenous Rights, they 
presented a position paper on self- 


“More Mere on Page 3) 


determination before the U.N. secre- 
tary of the special committee on the 
status of non-self-governing territories. 

Chris, chairman of the organization, 
Said the mission of the trip was to gain 
recognition for the indigenous 
Chamorro people on Guam and their 


‘ right to decide on the island’s self- 


determination. 

After graduation from Unionville, 
Ind., High School, Chris spent three 
years in the U.S. Army. Like his father, _ 


-~ he liked to roam. His travels took him 


to New York, Rome, Boston, Rich- 
mond, St. Thomas Island, California 
and back to Guam. Following his 
father’s tours of duty, he and his sister _ 
had grown up in Guam, Hawaii, Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Virginia and Indiana. 

He has earned his living as manager 
of a gift shop, a restorer of historic 
houses, farmer, weaver, trainer of 
greyhounds and as an artist. He has had 
his oil. paintings exhibited several 
places and received a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of New 
Hampshire. 

In Guam, he is teaching — with 
emphasis on educational assistance for 
juvenile delinquents and, during sum- 
mer classes, for the handicapped — and 
is establishing an art program. At the 
same time, he serves as administrative 
assistant for the Commission on Self 
Determination, hoping that some day 
Guam will be a self-governing territo- 


ry. 


Vigo County Public Library 


Ed, Chris and the book 


"Mariquita (A Guam Story)”, is told on Page 1 with 
the picture of Ed, Helen and Chris Howard in Hawaii 
in 1945, after POW Howard was released from a 
Japanese prison camp. At right is the book by Chris, 
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published this year, which he and his father admire in 
the photo above. Between them is a picture of Chris at 


the age of 6 years. 
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CHRIS PEREZ HOWARD 
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| VANGELINE HARRIS, talented teacher and energetic civic worker, 
is doing a series of small books on the lives of prominent members of 

her race. Her last work is on Dr. George Carver and singularly 
| enough, was issued a few days before his recent gift of $30,000 to Tus- 

keegee Institute for scholarships for colored boys. Dr. Carver is the 

negro scientist who has caused the world to marvel l 

at his discoveries of uses for peanuts, for solls of wi 

Tennessee, and for other materials up until now 

largely discarded. 

A few days ago Miss Harris had a letter from 
“Dr. Carver, He said: 

“Imagine my surprise when I received copies of 
your most interesting ‘Little Tots’ Story’ of myself. 
As I see it, it is a most beautiful story, finely illus- 
trated and most attractively written. 

“I do not know what your plans are for distri- 
bution but it seems to me that to get in touch with 
all the primary schools throughout the country would 
be the method. T 

“Again congratulating you on thiy very unusual ge =m 7 
piece of work, and with the hope that you will be PRAISED FOR 
successful not only in this but in other issues, J am HER PEN, 
most sincerely yours, “G. W. CARVER, x 

“Director Agricultural Research and Experiment Station.” 

Evangeline Harris has gained recognition for the talents which she 
has displayed in the fields of education and music. As a supplement 
to her thesis completed at Indiana State Teachers in June, 1936, she 
authored a set of books entitled “The Family.” 

She endeavors in her writings to produce stories which can be easily | 


read by children through the aid of easy vocabulary and meaningful 2? 
illystrations. (2a 


Miss Harris is from one of the pioneer families of Vigo county. Her 
father has often been referred to as “Davy Harris, faithful nurse of Col. 
f Richard Thompson.” Her mother, Ida Mayzeek Harris, was married 
|- in the old Judge Gookins home, while her father, J. A. Mayzeek, had 
been left caretaker of the property when the judge was residing else- 
where. 
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EVANGELINE HARRIS 


Terre Iaute author of the wide- 
ly known series of ‘stories for lit- 
tle children, was one of the out- 
standing persons who spoke at the 
recent Kentueky Negro Kdueation 
association meeting held April 1% 
18 at Lonisville, Miss Harris, 
whose panel topic was The Value 
of Conversation and Discussion, 
has through her books done much 
to influence na wide and new con- 
ception of school work for small 
children. 
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Evangeline Harris Pays Visit 


, To the Sage of Tuskegee 


a4 A 
Koz Dope LIAE y 


Anna Bowles Wiley. 

Miss Evangeline Harris, teacher 
in the city schools, has just re- 
turned home from a motor trip to 
Tuskegee* Institute in Alabama, 
where she went to visit Dr. George 
M. Carver, head of the research de- 
partment with the Chair in Chem- 
istry. 

She responded to his invitation, 
during her spring vacation, having 
made her plans that way. 

She was accompanied on the trip 
by Doctor Hoover, Miss Elva Mar- 
tin, also a teacher, and Charles 
Merriweather. 

Miss Harris visited the outstand- 
ing schools on this trip, in seven 
states. 

While at the Institute she was 
made an active member of the 
George Carver Memorial Founda- 
tion, because she had made a fine 
| contribution to the foundation. Miss 

Harris’ book “Stories for Little 
Tots” came out in January and it is 
in its second edition. So she placed 
a contribution of a certain percent- 
age of sales in this foundation. 

This book is dedicated to Dr. 
Carver, to Jane Hunter, founder of 
the Phyllis Wheatley Association in 
Cleveland, O.; to Fannie Burghelm 
Blumberg and her husband, Ben- 
jamin Blumberg, for their as- 
sistance in the publication of the 
volume. 

| The book has to do with stories 

for little tots telling of the lives of 
great negro leaders and is written 
in easy language, with meaningful 
illustrations to help little children 
to appreciate early in life the as- 
pirations and achievements of the 
negro race. 

There are stories etarting with 
ley,” “Benjamin Bannaker,” Booker 
“Crispus Attucks,” “Phillis Wheat- 
ley,” “Benjamin Bannaker,” “Book- 
er T. Washington,” “Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar,” “George W. Carver,” 
“Sammy’s Christmas and a Child.” 

While in Tuskegee, Miss Harris 
sang twice, once before a convention 
of Macon, some 4,000 girls, in Logan 
Hall. Again at the Children’s 
House. She sang “The Wren,” by 
Benedict, “The Birthday” by 
Woodman, and again this “Jenny 
Lind” of Terre Haute sang “The 
Last Rose-of Summer.” 

She is very enthusiastic over 
Tuskegee Institute, which proved 
not alone a surprise, but a revela- 
tion to the Terre Haute visitors. 

The Tuskegee and Industrial In- 
stitute had its beginning in 1881 
when two residents of Macon coun- 
ty, George Campbell, white, and L 
Lewis Adams, negro, feeling the need 
of an educationalinstitution in that 
| county. wrote General Hampton at 
Hampton Institute asking that a 
teacher be sent to Tuskegee, and 
Booker T. Washington came in an- 
swer to that call, and an old church 
with thirty students, and Mr. Wash- 
ington as the only teacher, began 
what is now a huge and imposing 
place of education in the deep south. 


The Alabama legislature passed 
an act permitting the establishing 
of a Normal School at Tuskegee 
with an annual appropriation of 
$2,000 to aid in the work. 


Great Oaks Grow. 


From thé old church which leaked |, 
with every rain, and the pupils || 
i ge 


Evangeline Harris, of Terre Haute, and Dr. George M. Carver, of 
Tuskegee. They are looking at Miss Harris’ book, “A History of 


Eminent Negroes.” 
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who had to stay at home to work, 
keeping’ them in irregular attend- 
ance, has come 132 buildings, hand- 
some ones too, and an enrollment of 
1,800 ‘annually. 

Booker T. Washington had daunt- 
less courage and an indominitable 


perseverance, and he planned, or- | 


ganized and developed this insti- 
tution to meet the needs of the 
great masses of negroes in the 
south, which was a tremendous un- 
dertaking with little or no resources. 

For Washington did not alone 
have the task of securing resources 
and facilities for industrial educa- 
tion, but he had also to convince 
the negroes and white people that 
such a type of education was neces- 
sary. 

Today the members of the board 
of directors are all white men. 

The aim of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, to provide an opportunity for 
negro youth to acquire sound voca- 
tional training, so that upon gradu- 
ation he may be thoroughly equip- 
ped for active service and leader- 
ship in promoting moral, education- 
al, industrial and economic better- 


: ment in the communities in which i 


they may thereafter live. 

This has been an aim which has 
continued through the years. The 
campus contains 110 acres with a 
school farm land under cultivation, 
600 acres, pasture and woodland, 
1,140 acres, a total in all of 3,550 
acres, 

There is a school of agriculture, 
of education, home economics and 
commercial dietetics, the school of 
mechanical industries, of nurses, of 
business, music, physical education, 
academic or high school in the sum- 
mer school. A. W. Patterson (col- 
cored), is the president of this in- 
stitute. 

Miss Willa Mae Dixon of Nine- 
teenth and Spruce streets, as is Miss 
Lois Powell of Spruce street, nine- 
teen hundred block, Terre Haute, 
are both graduate nurses from this |}! 
huge school and both girls are] 
nurses. employed in the government |! 
hospitals there. 

It is a long cry from his days of || 
slavery to the now when respéct is 
his by all who know him, at home 
or abroad. 

His massa, Moses Carver, gave 
him his chance. He was born of 
slave parents at Diamond Grove, 
Missouri, in 1864. Mr. Carver gave 
him education. | 

He accepted a place at Tuskegee 
in 1896, after having received a de- 
gree in agriculture at Iowa State 
College. He was the first director of 
agriculture at Tuskegee and when 
the act of legislature established an 
experimental station he was ap- 
pointed director of research by the 
state. He was elected to Fellow 
Royal Society of Arts, London, Eng- 
land, in 1916, and he appeared before 
the Congressional Ways and Means 
Committee in 1921. He was award- 
ed the Spingarn medal in 1923. 

For more than forty years Dr. 
Carver has advocated ways of de- 
veloping the resources of the south, 
and he has published many bulle- 
tins for farmers regarding them. 

When he first went to Tuskegee 
in 1896 he worked in the beautiful 
clays of Alabama, developing face}; 
powder, pigments, paints, stains and 
demonstrated their value in ceram- 
ics. He made more than 300 products 
out of peanuts and sweet potatoes. | 


His paintings, as well as his crea- 
tive research work, have received! 
world attention, some of his paint- 
ings he did with pigments he had 


made and his fingers. 


The work of Dr. Carver and the 
trails he has blazed have been 
amazing and today as age is gain- 
ing faster inroads Miss Harris de- 
termined that she must go at once 
to see and know him. He found 
great pleasure in her chapter on his. 
life in her book, and she found 
much compensation, she says, in 
having met and known this great fi 
scholar, who arose from the lowly 
walks of life, by lifting himself by 
“his boot straps.” 


= Historical treasure 


Local author wrote for black children 


By Susan Jacobs Dehler 
Vigo County Historical Society 


“When Frederick Douglass was a 
little boy he lived on a large 
plantation. The plantation was 
near the ocean. A man owned little 
Frederick. He-was alittle slave 
Ý boy. He slept on. a, dirt floor. At 
night he would ctaw!’ into a meal 
A bag to go tosleep. ‘He would put his 
feet in the ashes to ESER them 
warm.” 

Taken OA a children’s book, 
“Stories for. Little Tots,” this 
passage begins ` a biographical 
chapter on the black abolitionist 
leader Frederick Douglass. 

This narrative is interesting — 
and perhaps exceptional — because 


$53 oft the subject it covers (alavery and 


n-American leaders), the au- 
dience it was geared for (black 
school children), “and the time 
period it. was published, (revised 
Paition 1944). And of local note, the 
author, Evangeline Harris Mer- 
riweather, was a native of Terre 
Haute. tisu 
$ , At’a time when white fie 
| and white models dominated and 
f permeated American society and 
& educational institutions, “Stories 
f for Little Tots” offered an 
alternative: for black elementa 
į school students. It provided black 
role models through its brief bio- 
graphies of prominent black man 
$ and women of achievement: 
í Crispus Attucks, Phillis Wheatley, 
Benjamin Bannaker, Frederick 
Douglass, Booker T. Washington, 


$ Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


The author describes the African 
origins or slave experiences of some 
of these individuals to characterize 
their difficult and humble‘ begin- 
nings in this country. 

In her introduction to the 1944 
revised edition, Merriweather 
states that she hopes her book “will 
develop very early in the life of the 
children an appreciation of the 
cultural traditions of the Negro 
race, and an interest in and 
appreciation of his every day life.” 

The reader was not-only used in 


‘one of the 


elementary schools, such as Lin- 
coln and Booker T. Washington in 
Terre Haute, but was used in adult 
education courses at various 
teachers’ colleges. 

Evangeline Harris Merriweather 
traveled to Tuskegee Institute to 
meet scientist George Washington 
Carver, one of the subjects of her 
book. Dr. Carver helped promote 
“Stories for Little Tots” by lending 
his name to publicity flyers along 
with a photograph of himself with 
the author. 

In turn, Merriweather was an 
active member of the George 
Washington Carver Foundation 
which provided scholarships for 
black Kudate She donated a 
percentage of the sales from her 
book to this foundation. 

Born in August 1893, Evangeline 
Evelyn Harrig was a descendant of 
ioneer families of Vigo 

County: ;Her parents ‘were I 
Mayzeek and‘ David Harris, who 
worked for the Vandalia Railroad 
in Terre:Haute: 

Evangeline: g graduated from 
Wiley High School. and attended 
Indiana State” Teachers College 
where she received a master of 
science ‘degree in education. =” 

Although she served as a teacher 
at Lincoln-and Washington schools 
for over. 25 years, she was also a 
talented musician. Beyond her 
vocal training in Terre Haute, she 
studied privately at the Oberlin, 
New England and Boston Con- 
servatories of Music and at Colum- 
bia University. 

A gifted soprano, Evangeline 
performed in Terre Haute and 
other cities in the south and east 
United States. She also was the 
music supervisor for some of the 
public schools in Terre Haute. 

Her interest in writing seems to 
have come from working on her 
thesis for her master’s degree at 
Indiana State Teachers College in 
1936. She sent questionnaires to 
500 supervisors and school officials 
in cities having black elementary 
schools. (Remember that at this 
time schools were segregated.) She 
wanted to determine whether or 
not African-American readers were 


“Hampton at-last!” said Booker. 
“What a large building,” he thought. 


“What a beautiful building,” 


thought. 


he 


He said, “I shall alway byt to do my 
best in God’s world.” 


Then’ he went in. 


Tribune-Star 


Capturing a heritage: Early black leaders are profiled in “Stories 


for Little . Tots,” 


an elementary-school 


reader written by 


Evangeline Harris Merriweather of Terre Haute. 


being publisted and used in the 


primary gra 

The relta ‘of her study in- 
dicated.that there was a great need 
for a textbook with black role 
models and one which would 
emphasize African-American 
themes and history. This inspired 
Evangeline to write a three-part 
series of readers entitled “The 
Family,” as a supplement of her 
thesis project. 


Published in Terre Haute in 
1938, “The Family” booklets of- 
fered positive ima ges of African- 
Americans, with illustrations by 
local artist M. Mikel Williams. 

The 1940 edition of “Stories for 
Little Tots” is displayed at the 
Historical Museum of the Wabash 
Valley, 1411 S. Sixth St. The 
museum is open from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday. Ad- 
mission is free. 
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